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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
on, 
THE YOUNG ‘ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CAPTAIN SYNDERS. 


in weRE were not many men in Centreport 

who were not either the toadies or the 
employees of Colonel Wimpleton. He was an 
absolute monarch in the place, and his will 





was law, to all intents and purposes, though of 
course he did not operate with all as he did 
with me. Ordinarily, and especially when 
not opposed, he was « very gentlemanly man, 
affable to his equals, —if he had any equals 
in town, — and condescending to his inferiors. 

I was not quite willing to believe that Wad- 
die had called upon his father for aid. It was 
more probable that the scion’s dirty plight 
had attracted the attention of his parents, and 
called forth an explanation. But it was all 
the same to me, since Colonel Wimpleton was 
coming with efficient aid to capture and re- 
duce me to proper subjection. It was no com- 
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mon enemy with whom I was called upon to 
contend, but the mighty man of Centreport, 
whose will none dared to oppose. 

As the party approached, I saw that one of 
the men was Captain Synders, the ex-skipper 
of a canal boat, who had been promoted to 
the honors and dignities of a constable. I 
was somewhat appalled when I considered his 
official position, for he was armed with author- 
ity, and it would be hardly safe for me to offer 
any resistance to him. The coming of Colonel 
Wimpleton nipped in the bud the scheme of 
the bullies to camp out around me, and I was 
rather glad to have the case settled without 
any unnecessary delay. 

The summer house, which was a poor imita- 
tion of an Indian pagoda, mounted on piles, 
had a door, with a window in each of its oc- 
tagonal faces. On the other side of the brook 
was a large tree, whose branches partially 
shaded the building. During my study. of 
the situation, I had arranged a plan by which 
my escape could be effected at a favorable mo- 
ment. I could pass out at one of the windows, 
and climb to the roof of the pagoda, from 
which the overhanging branches of the trees 
would afford me the means of reaching the 
ground. The only difficulty in my way was, 
that my besiegers would be able to reach the 
foot of the tree before I could, and thus cut off 
my retreat. But the summer house was located 
near the lake, and the brook at this point was 
wide and deep, so that it could not be crossed 
except on the bridge, which was several rods 
distant. My line of retreat would be avail- 
able only when the besiegers were off their 
guard, or were not in a situation to pursue 
instantly. 

When Colonel Wimpleton appeared, Wad- 
die’s six brave companions retired from the 
ground, fearful, perhaps, of getting into a 
scrape. I saw them move off a short dis- 
tance, and halt to observe the proceedings. 
The great man and his associates devoted 
their whole attention to me, and did not heed 
the students. They came directly to the foot 
of the stairs, while I sat at the head of them. 
I had made a movement to retire when the 
valiant six retreated; but I saw that the at- 
tempt would only throw me into the hands of 
the reénforcements. 

* Come down, you villain!” called Colonel 
Wimpleton, as he halted at the foot of the 
stairs. 

To this summons to surrender I made no 
reply. 

‘*What do you mean by knocking my son 
over into the mud?” he added, angrily. 
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“* He began it upon me, sir,” I replied. “He 
brought up half a dozen fellows to lick me, 
and struck me with a club.” 

“He served you right. 
down.” 

“T know you did, sir.” 

** Are you coming down?” 

“Not just’ yet.” 

“Go up and bring him down, Synders.” 
said the colonel to the officer. 

“Tl bring him down,” replied the zealous 
constable. 

But he did not. 

I sprang to my feet, leaped out upon the 
trimmings of the pagoda, and vaulted to the 
roof almost in the twinkling of an eye — at 
any rate, before Captain Synders reached the 
inside of the summer house. The constable 
looked out of the window at my elevated posi- 
tion. He was too clumsy to follow me, and I 
felt that I was perfectly safe. From the roof 
I saw that the branches of the tree were more 
favorable to my descent than I had supposed, 


I told you to come 


-and-I. found that I could climb into another 


tree on the same side of the brook as the 
pagoda. I jumped into the branches of this 
tree, and began to move down. I found that 
my gymnastic practice at the Institute, where 
I had excelled in this department, was of great 
service to me, and I was quite sure that no man 
could follow me. 

Perching myself on a branch, I paused to 
examine the situation again. Captain Synders 
sent the man who had come with him, and who 
was one of the gardeners, to the foot of the tree 
to intercept my retreat. I did not purpose to 
go down that way, but intended, at the right 
time, to return to the roof of the pagoda, and 
descend on the other side of the brook. My 
movement in this direction was only a feint. 
The colonel expected, doubtless, that I would 
drop down into the arms of the gardener, and 
that the chase would be immediately ended; 
but, seated on the branch, I kept still, and said 
nothing. 

* Are you. going down, you scoundrel?” 
roared the colonel, when he found the plan 
did not work. 

** No, sir, not yet.” 

** You are on my grounds, and I will have 
you arrested as a trespasser,” foamed the 
colonel. 

**You sent for me, sir, and I came at your 
request.” 

** Who sent for you? 

“You did, sir; ask Waddie; he was your 
messenger.” 

‘* I didn’t send for you.” 
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“Waddie came to my house, and said you 
wanted to see me.” 

**T want to see you now, at any rate.” 

** Here I am, sir.” 

“You shall be punished for knocking my 
son over into the mud.” 

“J would like to talk this matter over coolly, 
Colonel Wimpleton,” I continued, taking an 
easy position in the tree. ‘I apologized to 
Waddie for calling him a liar, and I am sorry 
I was saucy to you.” 

‘“‘Humph! Come down from that tree, then. 
If you make a clean breast of it, I will let you 
off easy.” 

“JT don’t think I’m to blame for anything 
except being saucy,” I replied; and I did not 
think I was much to blame for that, after he 
had called me a villain and a scoundrel, and 
other hard names; still it was returning evil 
for evil. 

“Did he apologize to you, Waddie?” asked 
the colonel, turning to his hopeful. 

“He said he was sorry, and I told him to 
get down on his knees and beg my pardon,” 
replied Waddie. 

‘* And he would not do it?” asked the indig- 
nant father, evidently regarding it as exceed- 
ingly unreasonable in me to refuse to undergo 
this trifling humiliation. 

**No, he wouldn’t.” 

“Very well,” replied the great man. 
shall see whether he will or not.” 

I was willing to see. 

“ Wolf Penniman, you are a bad boy!” ex- 
claimed the colonel, with emphasis. 

I did not dispute him. 

* You have insulted me and my son.” 

“JT am willing to be forgiven, sir,” I an- 
swered, after a vain effort to keep down the 
spirit which was rising in me. ‘I have apolo- 
gized for being saucy; what more can I do?” 

“You must do what my son told you to do, 
and then confess that you helped blow up the 
canal hoat,” replied he, more calmly than he 
had yet spoken. 

“IT can’t do anything more, then. I knew 
nothing about the blow-up, and I won't go 
down on my knees to anybody in this world.” 

“You are an obstinate villain, and I’ll bring 
you to your senses before I have done with 
you. Where is your father?” 

** Gone to Hitaca.” 

“Will you come down now, or shall I have 
you brought down.” 

“Tl be brought down, if it’s all the same to 
you, sir,” I replied, folding my arms, and look- 
ing as impudent as I spoke. 

I felt that I had given my mother’s good 


‘* We 
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advice a fair trial. I had gained nothing by 
apologizing, though I was not sorry I had done 
so. The moreT humiliated myself, the more 
I must; and, without meaning to be saucy, I 
determined to stand up squarely for my own 
rights and my own dignity. 

“Pll bring him down, if you say so, father,” 
volunteered the Wimpleton junior. 

“How?” 

‘*We can drive him out of the tree, as we 
did off the bridge.” 

“Exactly so!” exclaimed Captain Synders. 
“That's a good idea. Since neither words nor 
grass will do, we'll try what virtue’s in a stone 
or two.” 

The besiegers went down the stairs, and 
Waddie called up his forces, ready to renew 
the assault. By the time they reached the 
ground I had descended to the roof of the 
pagoda, where the party could not see me, 
and where the thick branches of the trees 
protected me from their missiles. They soon 
found they were not getting ahead any, and by 
the advice of Synders they changed their posi- 
tion. With the exception of the colonel, who 
was too dignified to throw stones, men at.d 
boys renewed the assault, and poured a show- 
er of stones upon me. Some of them hit n:e 
and the roof became too warm for me. I 
dropped down into the summer house for 
safety. Finding the coast clear — for the 
colonel had been forced to retire from the 
foot of the stairs to avoid the stones, I rushed 
down the steps, and ran with all my might 
towards home. The besiegers had been care- 
less, and I was too happy to take advantage of 
their mistake. 

I ran as fast as I could over the bridge, fol- 
lowing the path by which I had come. I was 
closely pursued; but I distanced all my ene- 
mies. It would be useless for me to go home; 
for the constable was a man of authority, and 
I supposed he had been sent for to arrest me, 
though on what charge I could not conjecture, 
for Wimpleton senior would not dare to pros- 
ecute me in a matter wherein Wimpleton 
junior would be likely to suffer more than 
myself. I wished té spare my mother the 
pain and anxiety of another controversy in 
the house; and for that reason, as well as be- 
cause home was not a safe place for me, I 
made my way to the mill wharf, where I had 
an old skiff. 

I reached this boat without accident, but out 


‘of breath with the hard run I had’ had. Jump- 


ing in, I pushed off, and pulled away from the 
shore. For ‘the present I was safe, for there 
was no boat, in which I could be pursued. 
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nearer than the mansion of Colonel Wimple- 
ton. The constable and his companions did 
not come down to the wharf aftér they.saw me 
push off, but returned in the direction of the 
grove. I rowed out upon the lake, where I 
could see any boat which might put off after 
me. I went half way across the lake, and then 
concluded that my assailants had chosen to 
wait for my return. 

I did not exactly like to return then; it 
would only be putting my head into the lion’s 
mouth; and I pulled for Middleport. A sail- 
boat was near me, in which were several boys, 
one of whom presently hailed me. 

“Is that you, Wolf?” called the speaker, in 
whom I recognized Tommy Toppleton. 

I informed him that it was I. 

‘IT was going over after you,” he added. 
“Jump aboard — will you?” 

I did so, and was glad to find myself among 
friends, though they were Toppletonians. 

** We want you to get that engine out of the 
water,” continued Tommy. 

I saw the tow-boat at the wharf, with steam 
up, and I promised to do the job before night 
— in fact, to put it through by daylight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RAISING THE DUMMY. 


% AVEN'T you any one in Middleport 

that can raise that engine?” I asked, 
with a pleasant smile, after I had taken a seat 
in Tommy Toppleton’s beautiful sail-boat, with 
my old skiff in tow. 

“ Of course we have,” replied the Toppleton 
junior; ‘but I'm afraid it will take a week for 
them to do it. They are talking about rigging 
a derrick on the wharf.” 

**You don’t need any derrick, or anything 
of that sort,” I added, confidently; and I was 
quite satisfied that with the aid of the tow-boat 
I could make good my promise. 

“Do you think you can really raise the 
thing?” asked Tommy, anxiously. 

“T know I can.” 

**Can you do it right up quick?” 

‘Tt may take an hour or so. Can I have 
your father’s tow-boat?” 

“Certainly vou can; but my father don’t 
know I came over after you,” added the scion 
of the house of Toppleton. 

‘*I don’t want to do anything without your 
(father’s knowledge and consent.” 

** He won't find any fault with anything ex-' 
cept that you are a Centreporter.” 





‘IT am no more a Centreporter than I ama 
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Middleporter now,” I replied. “I have hada 
row with the powers that be on our side.” 

“A row! Good!” exclaimed Tommy, his face 
brightening up at this intelligence. ‘ What 
was it?” 

I explained what it was, telling the whole 
history of the blowing up of the canal boat, 
with the collateral incidents relating to the 
affair. 

** That’s just like Wimpleton,” said Tommy. 
‘* We don’t behave in that way on our side of 
the lake.” 

I hoped they did not; but it was a fact 
patent to the people, that Mr. Tommy, though 
by no means so bad a boy as Waddie, was a 
spoiled child. He was overbearing, domi- 
neering, and inclined to get into bad scrapes. 
Though he was willing to be my friend, and 
to treat me with the greatest consideration at 
the present time, it was only because he had 
an axe to grind; and I had not much confi- 
dence in the professions he made to me. 

“T wish you would come and live on our 

side,” added Tommy. ‘“ We want just sucha 
fellow as you are over here.” 
e ‘Perhaps I may have to live over here,” I 
replied. ‘I suppose Waddie will not let me 
restin peace after what has happened; and I 
never will go down on my knees to him or any 
other person.” 

Don’t you do it, Wolf,” said Tommy, 
warmly. ‘If you want a dozen or twenty 
of our fellows to go over and whip out the 
crowd that set upon you, we will do it — won't 
we, fellows?” 

“Till bet we will,” replied the half dozen 
particular cronies of Tommy who were in the 
boat with him. 

**I don’t wish to do anything of that kind. 
I bear Waddie no ill will; and if he will only 
let me alone, I shall never have any trouble 
with him.” 

**You are too easy with him. 


If you only 
licked him once he would respect you for it.” 
I could not help thinking what the conse- 
quences would be if any plebeian Middleporter 
took it into his head to “lick” Tommy Top- 
pleton; and it was about the same on one side 


of the lake as the other. It was not prudent 
to thrash so much pride, conceit, and wealth as 
were embodied in the person of either of the 
heirs of the great houses. The sons of poor 
men had to stand back, and take off their hats 
to the scion of either family. Fathers’ situa- 
tions and mothers’ social positions depended 
much upon the deference paid by their chil- 
dren to the representatives of the nabobs. 
“Where shall I land you, Wolf?” asked 
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Tommy, as the sail-boat approached the wharf, 
near which the dummy reposed, ignominiously, 
on the bottom of the lake. 

“Put me on board of the tow-boat, if you 
please. And you must get the captain to do 
what I tell him,” I replied. 

“Pll do that. He shall obey your orders 
just as though you were the owner of the 
steamer.” 

We ran up to the tow-boat, which was about 
te starton a trip up the lake with a fleet of 
canal boats that had gathered together. JI 
knew that she had on board all the rigging I 
needed for my bold experiment, including some 
very long tow lines. Tommy ran up to the 
boat, and he and I leaped upon her deck, for 
[had assured him I needed no help from the 
boys, or any one else. 

“ Captain Underwood, we want to use your 
boat fora while,” said Tommy, as briskly as 
though he had himself been the owner of the 
craft. . 

“Does your father say so?” asked the cap- 
tain, with some hesitation, and with the ut- 
most deference. 

“No matter whether he does or not; I will 
be responsible. Now go ahead, Wolf. You 
can put her through by daylight.” 

The captain consented to take part in the 
enterprise, when informed that I was the 
“young engineer,”—as I had the honor to 
be called, — and that I had a plan to put the 
dummy on shore. 

*Shall I explain the plan to you, Captain 
Underwood?” I asked. 

“No, you needn’t, Wolf, unless you wish to 
do so,” interposed Tommy, impatiently. 

“If you will tell me what to do, I will obey 
orders,” answered the captain. ‘In fact, I 
don’t care to know anything about it; and 
‘then I shall be responsible for nothing.” 

“All right, captain. You shall not be re- 
sponsible, and if I fail no harm will be done. 
“Have you a stout iron hook?” 

“Yes; here is one on the end of this tow- 
line,” he replied, pointing to a coil of large 
Tope. 

“That’s just what I want,” said I, throwing 
off my coat. ‘‘Nowrun up to the north side 
of the dummy.” 

Before the steamer reached the spot I had 
thrown off all my clothes. Jumping into my 
skiff with Tommy, who was proud and happy 
tohave a finger in the pie, we took the tow- 
line on board, and pulled to the end of the 
dummy, to which I made fast. I had ascer- 
tained from my companion that there was a 
shackle eye in each end of the engine, by 
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which another car could be attached to it; and 
my present purpose was to fasten the hook 
into this eye. 

The water of Lake Ucayga is as clear as 
crystal, and I had no trouble in finding tie 
eye, which was not more than four feet below 
the surface of the lake. I dropped down into 
the engine-room, standing up to my neck in 
water, and Tommy lowered down the iron 
hook, I then stooped down, disappeared from 
the view of the world above me for a moment, 
and attached the hook to the eye. 

‘All right, Tommy,” said I, when I had 
cleared the water from my mouth. 

“ Bully for you, Wolf; but I don’t see how 
you are going to put the thing on shore,” re- 
plied he. 

“I’m going to do it; if I don’t, I never-will 
go on shore again myself,” I added, as I sprang 
upon the roof of the dummy again. 

**T should hate to fail, for the fellows are 
a gathering on the wharf to see the fun.” 

**There’s no such word as fail,” I answered, 
leaping into the boat. ‘ Now pull for the tow- 


| boat, and let me put on my rags again.” 


I jumped upon deck, and in a few moments 
had my clothes on. I glanced at the wharf, 
and saw that quite a number of students and 
grown-up people had gathered there, as the in- 
telligence spread that something was going on. 

‘What next, Wolf?” asked Captain Under- 
wood, bestowing upon mea smile which seemed 
to indicate an utter want of confidence in my 
operations. 

‘*Go ahead, captain,” I replied, seizing the 
tow-line, and making it fast at the bitts pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

I knew what the bottom of the lake was at 
the Middleport wharf, for I had been down 
there more than once. It was composed of . 
hard gravel, and almost as smooth as the sur- 
face of the lake in a calmday. I knew that 
the flanges of the car wheels would cut into the- 
ground and make it go hard, and they would 
run as well there as on a hard road. 

“Go ahead!” said Captain Underweed’ to- 
the engineer. 

‘* Steady, captain! Work her up gradually,” 
I added. 

The wheels turned slowly at first, so as not 
to part the tow-line, or needlessly wrench the 
sunken car; but in a few moments she had full 
steam on. It was an anxious moment to me, 
and the gathering crowd on shore watched the 
movement in silence. 

“She starts!” exclaimed Tommy, highly 
excited. ‘She’s coming!” 

‘“¢ Of course she’s coming ; I knew she would,” 
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I replied, struggling to keep down the emotions 
which agitated me. 

“Hurrah!” yelled Tommy, as the dummy 
began to follow us, as though she were a part 
of the steamer. 

“ Starboard your helm, Captain Under- 
wood,” I called. 

*« Starboard it is,” replied the captain, when 
he had given the order to the wheelman. 

** Keep as well in shore as your draught will 
let you,” I continued. 

“IT can’t run the boat up on the shore, Wolf,” 
said the captain. 

‘IT don’t want you to do so. 
travels very well on the bottom.” 

“Yes; but we can’t drag it out of the water 
without running upon shore with the boat.” 

‘I think we can, captain. At any rate, don’t 
let the boat get aground,” I replied. 

The steamer continued on her course till she 
came abreast of a large tree growing on the 
shore, between which and the lake the rails 
were laid down. ; 

**Stop her!” I shouted; and my order was 
promptly obeyed. 

The dummy was now in about six feet of 
water, and not more than a hundred feet from 
the tree. It was headed in a diagonal towards 
the railroad. 

** Now, Captain Underwood, have you a heavy 
snatch-block?” I asked, as the boat stopped. 

‘*T have — one used with that tow-line,” re- 
plied the obliging captain, to whom the request 

indicated the nature of further operations; and 
I ought to add, in justice to him, that the look 
of incredulity which had played upon his face 
was all gone. 

I took the snatch-block, with the ropes to 
emake it fast, and the end of the tow-line, into 
ithe skiff, and, attended by Tommy, pulled 
,@shore. My companion, in spite of the fact 
«that he usually wore kid gloves, made himself 
exceedingly serviceable. I rigged the snatch- 
block to the tree, and passed the tow-line over 
the sheaf, carrying the end back to the steam- 
er in the boat, where I made it fast to the stern 
bitts. 

~“ Go ahead, captain!” I called. 

“Working her up to her speed slowly and 
carefully, the steamer ploughed and strained 
for a few moments, then went ahead. The 
erope strained, but it did not part, and the 
dummy walked up out of the water as though 
~she had been a sea-horse emerging from his 
native element. 

The crowd which had followed the steamer 
cheered lustily, and my promise was redeemed. 


The dummy 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MONSIEUR GROSJEAN’S WONDERFUL 
SEED. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


NE summer, a few years ago, when I was 
living in Paris, the weather became (as it 
often does in summer) quite hot, and as some 
friends of mine were going to Bordeaux for a 
trip, I determined to go with them. 

I suppose you have often heard of Bordeaux. 
It is quitea celebrated place on many accounts, 
but I am sorry to say it is principally noted in 
America for being the city where the red wine 
which we call ‘‘claret” comes from. It has 
many attractions far greater than this, to my 
fancy; and before I go on with my story I think 
I will tell you something about Bordeaux. 

In the first place, it is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world. It was quite an important 
place several centuries before Christ. Just think 
of that! Only fancy how strangely I felt walk- 
ing about this old city (where all the ladies and 
gentlemen were dressed in fashionable cloth- 
ing), and reflecting that on that same ground 
had walked people who lived before the coming 
of Christ — people who wore no clothes what- 
ever on ordinary occasions, and when they 
dressed up, painted themselves blue. Of 
course there is not a trace left of these peo- 
ple; but the Romans, who occupied it in the 
second century, put up some fine buildings, 
the ruins of which may yet be seen. The Am- 
phitheatre of Gallienus is the best preserved 
of these, and is a curious structure, built ona 
large and magnificent scale. 

Bordeaux is a beautiful city now. It lies on 
the bank of the River Garonne, which bends 
here in a half circular shape, and has superb 
quays, lined with magnificent buildings. I ex- 
pected to see a town very much like Paris, only 
smaller; but I was disappointed. Bordeaux, 
not being so crowded as Paris, has more room 
for comfort, and people generally live in less 
cramped quarters than jn the French capital. 
Then in Paris the women of the lower classes 
wear little white frilled caps on their heads, 
while in Bordeaux women of that station tie 
on their heads those large-checked, bright- 
hued handkerchiefs, such as the negro women 
of the South used to wear; they are called, I 
believe, ‘‘ bandanna handkerchiefs.” These 
Bordeaux women are very pretty, with fair 
complexions, rosy cheeks, and black hair and 
eyes. 

Bordeaux, of course, makes wine. O, dear, 
dear! what quantities of wine are made in that 
city! It is so strange to think that the sweet, 
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juicy grapes which we gather from the vines, 
and which make such nice and harmless eat- 
ing, can be turned first into a fermented broth, 
whose fumes are so strong thatany one inhal- 
ing them in a close spot will die on the instant, 
and then, after that, into a liquid which has the 
power to turn men and women from reasonable, 
thinking creatures into something like idiots. 

Then there is a snuff factory at Bordeaux. 
It is such a big place, and there is so much 
snuff made there, that you would be inclined 
to think that everybody in the world used 
snuff, and that they were provided with it 
here. It is enough to make you sneeze just 
to look at the snuff-makers working. I have 
always thought it so strange that people should 
like snuff-taking! But there is no accounting 
for tastes, you know. 

But the story. 

Well, as I was walking along the street with 
two friends, we met a fat man. 

He wasn’t so fat he would have attracted a 
second glance from me; indeed, there was 


nothing at all out of the way in his appear- 
ance. What, then, do you think must have 
been my surprise, when I saw’ my two com- 
panions so convulsed with laughter at the 
sight of this stout gentleman that they had to 
hide their faces beneath their parasols, and put 


their handkerchiefs before their lips, to keep 
their excessive mirth from being observed. 

“What have you?” said I to them; for this 
is the French way of.saying, ** What is the 
matter with you?” 

“O, we have nothing,” answered they; for 
the stout man was still within hearing. 

But, when they got back to the house, they 
indulged in another fit of laughter, and then 
composed themselves enough to tell me that 
they never could help laughing when they saw 
that old gentleman, because of something funny 
that had happened to him. And this is what 
it was : — 

It appeared that this old gentleman was one 
Monsieur Grosjean, .and that he had made 
quite a fortune in the wine business. Nothing 
very funny about that. But being a kind of 
pompous, self-important, vain old fellow, he 
determined he would do something to make 
his name celebrated, not only in his own coun- 
try, but all over the world. And the field he 
hit upon was agriculture. Agriculture is a 
very good field certainly, but it happened that 
it was a field in which Monsieur Grosjean was 
singularly deficient of all knowledge; he did 
not know potatoes from corn, or a weed from 
aflower. But he determined he would make 
great strides in agricultural improvements — 


” 
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new discoveries, and other marvellous things. 
As he was very well off, he laid his ideas be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of the little town 
where he lived (for he had left Bordeaux since 
he retired from the wine trade), and announced 
to them that he was so devoted to the cause of 
agriculture that he was determined on going 
off to foreign countries to see what discoveries 
he could make, and what new plants he could 
find to bring back to France. His speech was 
received with many ‘ bravos” by the worthy 
gentlemen assembled, and the day but one 
after that the village paper contained the fol- 
lowing touching notice : — 

“This morning, our esteemed townsman 
Monsieur Grosjean left us for the distant 
province of New Zealand. Monsieur Gros- 
jean, as generous as he is learned, undertakes 
the journey to those far-distant shores at his 
own expense, with the intention of discovering 
new plants, which he proposes to acclimate in 
France. Our prayers and those of the whole 
community go with him on his distant jour- 
ney.” 

The first night that the intrepid Monsieur 
Grosjean passed on board ship was one of de- 
lightful thoughts and dreams. 

He dreamed that the ship had landed at the 
shore of the most beautiful country the eye of 
man had ever beheld. The natives of this 
country, he thought, knew all about the com- 
ing of the distinguished Monsieur Grosjean, 
and were waiting in crowds on the shore to 
receive him. They had even prepared a tri- 
umphal arch in his honor, and as soon as they 
beheld the vessel which carried him, they raised 
loud huzzas of welcome, in their native lan- 
guage, in which he distinctly heard his own 
name pronounced. 

After that he thought he went ashore, and 
walked between two rows of eager spectators, 
male and female, who flung flowers at his feet. 
Then the chief of the natives handed him a 
golden tomahawk, and begged him to take his 
choice among their rarest plants. He did so, 
culling exotics of a beauty hitherto unknown. 
He then dreamed he went back to France, was 
dragged in triumph in an open carriage by 
citizens wild with enthusiasm, found that his 
discoveries had met with praper appreciation, 
that he had been named a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

This delightful dream was rudely interrupted 
by a violent bump. He woke up, and found 
that the hammock in which he was sleeping 
was bouncing from side to side, like a swing 
pushed by a dozen men. 
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**O, this is nothing,” said the captain, who 
happened to be passing; ‘‘ we'll have ita good 
deal worse than this.” 

“Dear me, how dreadful! ” exclaimed the 
honorable Monsieur Grosjean, very uncom- 
fortable in the region of his well-developed 
stomach. 

But he was determined not to give in fora 
little seasickness. 

“No,” said he, sitting up in the hammock, 
and striking his breast proudly, —‘‘no! To 
vanquish without peril is to triumph without 
glor¢. Courage! The world of agriculture 
has its countless eyes upon me.” 

The captain had foretold events with great 
accuracy. They did have it a great deal worse 
than that. They had it worse and worse every 
day. Wind, storm, rain; up she goes, down 
she goes; and poor Monsieur Grosjean sick all 
the time. 

One day, feeling worse than ever, he began 
to be alarmed, and sent for the ship’s surgeon. 

“IT expected it,” said the latter, coolly. 
“You have got the scurvy. It's nothing 
when you have yourself well treated. Unfor- 
tunately, our medicine chest is in very bad con- 
dition. We haven't the necessary remedies.” 

The sick man heard these words with a 
shudder. 

**O, if the world did but know what I suffer 
for the sake of science!” murmured he. 

That very night their situation suddenly be- 
gan to look very serious. A horrible storm 
arose, and beat the ship about as if it were no 
more than an egg-shell. Monsieur Grosjean 
staggered on deck, and found a scene of the 
wildest confusion. The captain himself was 
at the helm. 

** Prepare the boats!” shouted he, just as 
Monsieur Grosjean appeared. ‘ We've struck 
a rock! A minute more and she'll go down.” 

In less than a minute there was a loud crash, 
and Monsieur Grosjean felt the ship sinking 
beneath him. 

“Lost! shipwrecked!” he uttered; ‘and 
that, too, before I had discovered any —” 

A wave gushed into his mouth, his ears, and 
his nose, and cut short the rest of the sentence. 

When the honorable Monsieur Grosjean came 
to his senses, he found himself lying on a sandy 
beach. Every bone in his body ached as if it 
had the gout and the rheumatism combined. 

Slowly opening his eyes, he found himself 
surrounded by groups of strange-looking.men. 
They were savages. 

“Can it be that they are assembled here in 
my honor,” thought he, “and that:my dream 
is coming true?” 
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He was soon undeceived. Instead of occn- 
pying themselves with rendering homage to 
one-of the heroes of civilization, the savages 
seemed to be examining his person with a gas- 
tronomical eye. They turned him over, and 
pulled at his limbs, and pinched him, much as 
as a woman doing her marketing for the day's 
dinner would serve a chicken. 

A dreadful suspicion crossed the brain of the 
celebrated Monsieur Grosjean. The suspicion 
became a certainty when he saw three of the 
savages light up a fire. 

** And this,” said the honorable Monsieur 
Grosjean, “‘is the fate of a hero! They are 
cannibals. Iam to be eaten — and that before 
I have discovered a single plant, or even a 
seed —” 

He closed his eyes. In a minute or two he 
heard the voices of the savages raised in what 
seemed to be an angry dispute. One of them 
— the chief cook perhaps — was explaining to 
them, by signs, and probably words, that the 
white man was so fat that no doubt he was 
diseased, and would only make a dangerous 
roast for their dinner. Monsieur Grosjean 
blessed his obesity for the first time. 

The head cook at last convinced his com- 
rades that the best thing they could do would 
be to let the white man live until he was in 
better condition to be eaten. 

It was only a respite; but Monsieur Gros- 
jean, who had faith in his destiny, looked upon 
it as a certain indication that he was never 
born to be eaten. 

Two days afterwards some thrilling changes 
came to pass. A warlike tribe, from the in- 
terior of this strange country, advanced upon 
the savages of the sea-shore, and a desperate 
battle was the result. The sea-shore savages 
were entirely routed. 

The conquerors belonged to a tribe which do 
noteatmen. They only robthem. The watch, 
money, and rings which the honorable Mon- 
sieur Grosjean had hidden in a belt, were 
quickly taken from him; after which the savages 
went away in pursuit of the retreating tribe. 

The prisoner, left alone, felt first a violent 
thirst, and then a sense of devouring hunger. 
He looked around in vain for something to eat. 
Nothing. There were several dead savages, 
who had been left lying on the field of battle; 
and Monsieur Grosjean, much against his feel- 
ings, crawled cautiously up to one of the bodies, 
and began to search it for something to eat. 
O, happiness! Nothing to eat, but in a sort 
of bag that the man carried on his back, he 
found a package carefully tied up, and contain- 
ing — some seeds, of an oblong form. 
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“The rarest plants of the country, no doubt,” 
thought the intrepid gentleman. ‘What a 
triumph! O, if ever I get back to the civilized 
world, what honors are in store for me!” 

He was more fortunate than most castaway 
travellers. The very next day a ship passed 
near the coast, saw his signals of distress, 
stopped, and took him aboard. 

Monsieur Grosjean was half crazy with joy. 

* Soon, soon I shall be back in France. My 
sufferings have been heard of, no doubt. They 
will treat me like a martyr — like a conqueror. 
O, precious seeds, I carry you here on my heart! 
Hush! not a word. If I were overheard, these 
sailors might rob me of the honor of my dis- 
covery. Another week, and the world will be 
ringing with the glory of my name.” 

In another week there appeared in the news- 
paper of the town. where Monsieur Grosjean 
lived this eloquent notice : — 

“The indefatigable savant, Monsieur Gros- 
jean, has just returned to his home, after one 
ef the most frightful and adventurous vovages 
ever undertaken by man. This noble and in- 


trepid gentleman has braved a thousand deaths 
to advance the cause to which he has devoted 
the remainder of his life —agriculture. Thanks 
toa merciful Providence, he has escaped all his 
perils, and brings back from his distant journey 


a precious seed, hitherto unknown, and which 
he intends to acclimate in France, if possible. 
Honor to him who throws such glorious lustre 
on our village! ” 

The seed was planted. Every day all the 
learned men of the district visited it,to see 
how soon it would flower. As for Monsieur 
Grosjean, he never left the spot, day or night, 
atter he had planted the seed. Nor had he 
ever shown his prize to anybody. So fearful 
was he that some of the honor would be taken 
from himself, that he refused to let any one 
have a look at his treasure until it was securely 
planted in his own garden— and then there 
was nothing to be seen. 

At length a tiny sprout appeared above the 
ground. Monsieur Grosjean jumped for joy. 
He despatched messengers all over the little 
town to summon together the wise men, — the 
leading members of the Agricultural Society, 
—some of them living as far as twenty miles 
away. They all set off in hot haste. 

When all were assembled, they knelt down 
upon the ground, forming a circle about the 
wonderful plant. They examined it curiously ; 
put on their spectacles, and even smelled it. 
The opinions concerning it were various. 

“Tt belongs to such-and-such a species,” 
said one. 
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**Not at all,” replied another. ‘It is of this 
family.” 

“Yes, but it is a gigantic species — ” 

‘* Farinaceous —” 

* Oleaginous —” 

“It’s my opinion,” said an old farmer, who 
had edged his way in unobserved, — “ it’s my 
opinion that it’s a pumpkin.” 

IT WAS A PUMPKIN. 

You can imagine the disappointment, the 
humiliation of the honorable Monsieur Gros- 
jean and his learned friends. 

The farmers of the country had a rich joke 
against them; and Monsieur Grosjean was so 
overwhelmed with chagrin that he returned 
to Bordeaux, and washed his hands of agricul- 
ture for evermore. 

All of which goes to show that wine mer- 
chants, who go into the country to do won- 
derful things in agriculture, had better take a 
few lessons from some farmer’s boy, so that 
they may know a pumpkin seed when they 
see it. 


POETS' HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “‘ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “* Simon de 
Montfort,” “* Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


| pmmereonng JERROLD, in conjunction with 
Dickens, has worked earnestly, although 
unconsciously, for the overthrow of that mod- 
ern juggernaut of society, conventional hypoc- 
risy. Few men have more boldly stripped the 
mask of morality off that whited sepulchre, 
respectability, than the author of ‘‘ St. Giles 
and St. James;” but not doing it with that | 
jauntiness with which Dickens does the same 
service, but rather with an assumed and ster- 
eotyped grimness, he is set down as a bitter, 
jaundiced man, full of vengeance, and not jus- 
tice; when the fact is, that Douglas Jerrold is 
a far more gentle, unselfish, and generous man 
than the smiling and half-hearty inventor of 
Cheerable Brothers. 

Jerrold was born at Sheerness, in the winter 
of 1801, when his father was the manager of 
that little theatre. He thus smelled the lamps 
from his cradle, and had his pap flavored with 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Monk Lewis. His 
first appearance on the boards himself was as 
child to Cora, to the Rolla of an actor named 
Morley. Jerrold told a friend of ours that, al- 
though he was only three years old at this 
time, he had a perfect recollection of his face. 
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This we consider as one of those freaks of 
memory which partake more of imagination 
than fact. The lamented author of the book 
about Eleazar Williams makes a similar asser- 
tion of that real or bogus Bourbon, one of the 
pegs on which he hangs his theory of his 
being the long-lost Louis. After this, the in- 
fant Roscius Jerrold often made his appear- 
ance as a supernumerary; now acting as an 
imp, now as a fairy; and once he soared to the 
dignity of Prince Arthur, for which royal as- 
sumption he was rewarded with a revenue of 
hard cake and apples — King Pepins, no doubt. 
In his twelfth year he determined to turn ad- 
miral, the death of Nelson having left the sea 
clear to his ambition; and, through the in- 
fluence of one of the Wigrams, he got a middy's 
commission, although Alfred Bunn and Jenkins 
— Arcades ambo — maintain that it was. mere- 
ly a powder-monkey’s berth. Here he met with 
Stansfield, who was cabin boy on board the 
ship. Sixteen years after, these two eminent 
men met on the boards of Drury Lane Theatre 
—one a successful dramatist, the other the 
most popular painter of his time. 

After six years of salt-water glory, Jerrold 
became a compositor in a newspaper office in 
London, where he worked at the same stand 
with Laman Blanchard. Jerrold and Blan- 
chard, after the day’s toil was over, were in the 
habit of taking a Welsh rarebit at the Rain- 
bow, and discussing the merits of Shakespeare. 

The music of Der Freischutz, like the sun’s 
rays on the Memnon head of Egypt, first 
brought the audible mind from Jerrold; for, so 
inspired was he, in 1824, with the performance 
of that glorious opera at the English Opera 
House, that he wrote his first paper on the 
influence of German music on the imagina- 
tion and heart. This essay, after having read 
it to Blanchard, he dropped into that lion’s 
mouth, the editor’s box, where he was a printer, 
and two days after he had the delight of setting 
up his own article, none of the editors being 
aware of the author’s name. Jerrold next 
dropped another anonymous article into the 
box, on Fashionable Charity, which is writ- 
ten with all his peculiar vigor. This caused 
so great a stir, that the editor, in his notices to 
correspondents, begged the author to call upon 
him; in other words, he was requested to, 
** Stand, and unfold yourself.” He did, much 
to the astonishment of the editor, who at once 
recognized his talents, took him from the case, 
and placed him at the desk. 

Thus commenced the literary life of one of 
our most earnest writers. In his twenty-first 
year he wrote Black-eyed Susan, which Ellis- 
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ton produced at the Surrey Theatre, as well as 
at Drury Lane, both of those theatres being 
then under his management. To this succeeded 
the Rent Day, which hada run of equal length. 
Inflated somewhat above the prudential pitch 
by these successes, he resolved to have a 
theatre of his own; and unhappily meeting 
with a man as mad as himself, although not 
an author, of the name of Hammond, these 
two adventurous men took the Strand Theatre, 
and produced Nell Gwynn, which had the most 
astounding success. 

Nothing now but Old Drury would satisfy 
Jerrold and Hammond, and they became the 
lessees of that world-famous, time-honored 
temple of dramatic art. The ill luck of Drury 
stuck to them, and they failed. 

Jerrold consoled himself for his failure in 
these enterprises by starting, in conjunction 
with Henry Meadows, that very clever work 
called the Heads of the People. The Pew- 
opener, the Lawyer, the Pawnbroker, the Ac- 
tor, and several others, are from Jerrold’s 
caustic pen. He also contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, at this time, an admirable 
series of papers entitled Men of Character. 
He dramatized some of these sketches for the 
Strand Theatre, but they were not successful. 
Jerrold was in France when Punch made its 
appearance, but on his return he became one 
of its regular contributors. His first articles 
were under the signature Q.; and one of 
them, upon Blessing the Regimental Flag, 
created an immense sensation, it being about 
the first time that that hideous humbug of na- 
tional vanity called military glory — at once so 
hollow, so noisy, and so corrupt, and of which 
we see so much in our own republic — this was 
the first time this absurd mummery was well 
shaken, and held up asa mere bundle of rags. 

After a time, he published in Punch that 
most successful of all delineations of domestic 
tyranny, his Caudle Lectures; and also his 
unequal, but powerfully drawn, Story of a 
Feather. These established his fame as one 
of the most peculiar writers in the English 
language. 


— Tue ears of the African elephant are 
said to be much larger, in proportion to the 
size of the animal, than those of the Indian 


species. When a large one of the African 
species throws his ears out straight, his head 
measures, from the tip of one ear to that of the 
other, some fourteen feet. Baker, the African 
traveller, says that he has frequently cut off an 
ear of one of these animals to form a mat, on 
which he has slept comfortably. J 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


HOW TO MAKE A FERNERY. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


AST week we promised to tell you how to 
L bring summer into your homes, even in 
midwinter. First, you require a glass dome; 
or, what is still better, take five panes of glass, 
any size you please, — four to form the sides, 
one for the top; fasten the glass together with 
alight wooden frame; then take any tin dish, 
like a baking-pan, or, if your fernery is round, 
atin plate, or jelly-cake pan, or a tin dish can 
be made to fit the size of your glass for a tri- 
fling sum of money; paint the tin green on 
the outside. Then collect some pieces of bro- 
ken flower-pots, or, still better, bits of marble, 
granite, or any stone, and scatter them in the 
tin dish, placing in the centre some moss- 
grown stick, and pile the stones around it. 
Now arrange your plants tastefully, spreading 
the roots carefully over the stones, and scatter- 
ing a little leaf mould over them. When your 
plants are arranged to suit your taste, place 
your mosses around the whole. The tallest 
plants should form the centre. Before placing 
your glass frame or globe over your fernery, 
sprinkle the plants thoroughly, then cover 
them with your glass. 

Now your fernery is finished; but it must 
remain a few days in the shade. You can 
keep them where you please, but we think 
they grow better near a window. Be very 
careful not to water your fernery too often; 
once a month is sufficient, unless the plants 
seem dry. Once a week take off the glass, and 
give the plants air for a few moments only. 
Our fernery has been made for years. It has 
required but little care. Now and then, in 
spring and summer, we add some new ferns, 
and remove all the dried leaves. It often re- 
news itself. Ivy and lycopodium grow well in 
ferneries; but rare ferns, &c., from green- 
houses, do not flourish as easily as those plants 
taken from our native woods. 

A fernery in winter is always pleasant to the 
eye; it is truly a bit of our summer woods, 
and needs but trifling care after the first ex- 
penseandtrouble. Gather all the pretty mosses 
you find, both dry and wet, before winter, and 
we will write you how to use them. 


————_——_—— 


—— Toronia, a woman of Palermo, who 
flourished at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and lived to old age, confessed on the 
rack to having caused the death of six hundred 
persons. 
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NEW BROOMS SWEEP OLEAN. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Noan Testy, rich and crusty. 
Frep, his Nephew. Jacos Trusty, his Ser- 
vant. Tim REGAN, ANDREW SWIPES, mew 
Brooms. 


Scene. — Testy’s Study. Writing-table, C. 
Small Book-case with Books. Mantel, with 
Plaster Bust, Vases, and Ornaments. Chair 
at Table. Chairs R.and L. Writing ma- 
terials, paper, &c., on table. 


[Znter Frep, #., followed by Jacos.] 

Fred. You really surprise me, Jacob. After 
twenty years’ service, my uncle turns you adrift 
in your old age. It’s impossible! 

Faco It’s true, sir, I assure you. Turned 
adrift, after twenty years’ service, — and hard 
service too, — because I took the privilege of 
an old servant to tell him the truth. 

Fred. Ah, what was the truth you told him? 

Facob. That he was making a donkey of 
himself. He was too old to ¢ransmogrify him- 
self by putting on a black curly wig and dyeing 
his whiskers. 

Fred. But why did you tell him so? 

Facob. Because I couldn’t help it. The idea 
of that old gentleman trying to deceive the 
world at his time of life! He’s as gray as a 
badger, and as bald as a new-born baby. Soon 
he’ll have all the young ladies after him. 

Fred. Perhaps he wants a wife. 

Facob. Then let him get one honestly. I 
don’t believe in obtaining goods under false 
pretences. 

Fred. Neither do I, Jacob. But he’s his own — 
master. I’m sorry for you, but I do not see 
how I can help you. If he wants to marry, it’s 
none of my business. 

Facob. But, Mr. Fred, I think it is your 
business. He’s gallavanting after a widow. 
I know that. He’s had Mr. Tubbs, the lawyer, 
here drawing up a will or a settlement; and I 
heard him say, ‘‘ Now, Master Fred, you must 
take care of yourself.” 

Fred. Still, I say it’s none of my business. 
If he chooses to marry, let him. I have taken 
care of myself so far; and though I might 
reasonably expect some time to have a share 
of his riches, I can do without. 

Facob. That's very true, Mr. Fred. Still, 
you shouldn’t let your uncle fall a victim to the 
schemes of such an adventurer as Mrs. Shodd y- 
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Fred. Mrs. Shoddy! 
uncle intends to marry? 

Facob. That’s the lady he is dyeing for. 
Yes, sir; dyeing by inches.. He’s commenced 
with his whiskers. 

Fred. She is a scheming adventurer, and my 
uncle must not make a fool of himself. 

Facob. That's what I say, sir; and that’s 
what I made bold to tell him. He took offence, 
and turned me off. 

Fred. But, Jacob, you must not go. 
my uncle; and, fortunately, here he is. 
let him see you. 

Facob. Vil take care of that, Mr. Fred. 

[Bxit, L. 
The old gen- 


Is that the lady my 


I'll see 
Don’t 


Fred. Whatatransformation! 
tleman must be very far gone. 


[Enter Testy, R.] 


Why, uncle Noah! What a change! Have 
you “renewed your youth like the eagle”? 

Testy. O, bother your nonsense. What is 
it to you? 

Fred. Why, uncle — 

Testy. Shut up. If I choose to make a change 
in my personal appearance, is it any of your 
business? I have had trouble enough with 
that confounded Jacob Trusty, and I don’t 
want to be bothered by you. 

Fred. 1 beg your pardon, uncle; I meant no 
offence, I assure you. I am delighted to see 
you looking so young again. But, uncle, Jacob 
tells me you have discharged him. 

Testy. Yes, I have discharged him; and I 
have discharged John Lump and Sally Greaser 
— an impudent set, who take advantage of long 
service to insult me. But I won't have it. Fl 
let them know who is master here. I’m going 
to commence with a new set this very day. 

Fred. A new set? 

Testy. Yes, a new set. I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf. ‘New brooms sweep clean.” 
With a new set recommended to me by a lady 
who knows something about housekeeping. 

Fred. A lady; pray, may I inquire who 
she is? 

Testy. Mrs. Shoddy. 

Fred. Mrs. Shoddy? — (As/de.) So the 
schemer is at work.—(Aloud.) But, uncle, are 
you not. afraid to give a lot of new servants 
control of the house. 

Testy. Afraid? No, sir. I shall have no- 
body but whom Mrs. Shoddy recommends. I 
have the greatest confidence in her; and who- 
ever she sends I will employ. 

Fred. Ah, uncle, be careful of your “new 
brooms.” They may sweep cleaner than you 
will like. 

° 
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Testy. Well, sir, it’s none of your business, 
as long as I like it. You may be owner of this 
property some day, and then you can do as 
you like with it. While it is mine, I shall ex. 
ercise the same privilege. 

Fred. Certainly, uncle. I’ve no more to say, 
Good day. — (Aséde.) I'll keep an eye on these 
new brooms, nevertheless. [Exit, R. 

Testy. (Sits at table.) 'There’s another im- 
pudent fellow. He'd like to say something 
saucy, I know; but the fear of the consequences 
deters him. It’s no use, Master Fred; my 
money goes to Mrs. Testy; for Mrs. Shoddy 
will not consent to the change on any other 
conditions. Bewitching widow! Id sacrifice 
life itself for her. (Zakes paper from drawer.) 
The settlement is all ready. So, Master Fred, 
your chance for the riches of old Testy are de- 
cidedly slim. (Zakes out another paper.) 
What’s this? My bonds! Good gracious! J 
forgot to lock them up last night. That’s very 
careless in me, to leave ten thousand dollars of 
Uncle Sam’s indebtedness in this loose man- 
ner. (Knock, PR.) Hallo! Who’sthat? (Puts 
papers in drawer.) Come in. 

[Enter Joun Swires, 2.] 

Swipes. Hi beg your pardon, sir. 
ha note from Mrs. Shoddy. 

Testy. Mrs. Shoddy? 
(Reads.) 

**My DEAR Mr. Testy:”— Her dear Mr. 
Testy! Bewitching widow! — “I promised to 
send you some good servants. The bearer is 
an excellent coachman, one to be trusted; who 
never breaks anything except horses. He will 
suit you admirably. 

“Ever yours, 


Hi ‘ave 


Let me have it. 


Ceciria SHoppy.” 


Ever yours! Delicious widow! 
are a coachman. 

Swipes. Yes, sir; Hi’m ha coachman. *Ave 
‘ad hexperience hin the haristocratic families 
hof the.Hold World, hand hi fiatter myself hi 
can drive. 

Testy. Well, sir, your name. 

Swipes. Swipes, sir; Handrew Swipes, son 
of Hoscar Swipes hand Hanastasia Swipes; 
birthplace, Hessex, Hingland; hage — 

Testy. Never mind your age. You will suit 
me exactly. I engage you at once. You don’t 
drink. 

Swipes. Never; hexcept hon hextraordinary 
hoccasions, hand then honly hale. 

Testy. You'll find your horses in the stable. 
As soon as possible, have the carriage at the 
door; I wish to take a ride. 

Swipes. Hi’ll do hit hat once. [Zxit, R- 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT BUMBER.] 


So, sir, you 
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LACROSSE. 


Rule XII. Spiked Soles. 


f toe players shall not wear spiked soles. 
This rule is sufficiently plain. Mocca- 
sons are somewhat used in Canada; and light 
shoes, in which the wearer can run easily, are 
better than boots. 


Rule XIII. Touching the Ball with the Hand. 


Thé ball must not be touched with the hand, 
save in the cases of Rules XIV. and XV. 

At first sight this rule would seem to be of 
scarcely any moment, while it really is a very 
important one. 

The main distinction between lacrosse and 
all other ball-games, is, that in the former the 
ball is manipulated by an instrument, and not 
directly by the hand. The same is the case in 
tennis and rackets, and to some degree in 
cricket. But in these games the instrument is 
used only for str¢king, while in lacrosse, strik- 
ing, carrying, and catching are equally per- 
formed by it, the direct use of the hand being 
essentially foreign, and even hostile, to the 
game. 

The ball may be stopped with the foot when 
coming along the ground. To make a rule to 
the contrary would be to invite endless dispute, 
though foot-play is almost as obnoxious to the 
game as hand-play. However, in almost ev- 
ery case, the crosse, in the hand of a practised 
player, will be a better stop than either the 
hand or foot. 

Kicking the ball is not allowed; and a goal 
obtained by a kick does not count. 


Rule XIV. Goal-Keeper. 


Goal-keeper, while defending goal within the 
goal-crease, may stop balls in any manner. 

By this rule the goal-keeper is armed with 
exceptional power, and may not only stop the 
ball with his hands, but with any part of his 
person. Even this is not allowed in England, 
as they permit the ball to be touched by the 
hand only, as provided for in the following 
tule. 
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Rule XV. Ball taken up with the Hand. 


Whenever the ball is taken up, or out of a 
hole, with the hand, during the progress of a 
game, it must be faced for with the nearest 
opponent, ’ 

This, also, is a very important rule, and de- 
serves attentive consideration; though it may 
be observed that most grounds likely to be 
chosen for matches are too level for it to hap- 
pen often. 

The rule should always be rigidly construed : 
make it a point of honor to avoid using the 
hand whenever possible, and keep a very sharp 
lookout on breakers of the rule. No one is 
likely to use the hand on even ground, because, 
although hard pressed, he can pick up the ball 
quicker with the crosse than with the hand. 
It is only on difficult ground where men will 
try to save time by unfairly invoking this rule. 

The ball, when picked up, must be faced for 
with the nearest opponent on the spot, and in 
the same manner as in commencing the game. 
The English rule on this point allows of the 
ball being placed on the crosse by the player 
who picks up the ball, and the game continues 
as if he had caught it in a legitimate manner. 


Rule XVI. Accidental Game. 

Should the ball be accidentally put through 
a goal by one of the players defending it, it is 
game for the side attacking that goal. Should 
it be put through a goal by any one not actu- 
ally a player, it shall not count for or against 
either side. 


Rule XVII. Holding, Striking, and Pushing. 


Players shall not hold each other, nor grasp 
an opponent’s crosse, neither shall they delib- 
erately strike or trip each other, nor push with 
the hand. 

This rule should be strictly enforced, as em- 
bodying one of the essentials of the game, 
which, though it requires both nerve and en- 
durance, boasts of being a gentle game. “ Play- 
ers shall not hold each other, nor grasp an op- 
ponent’s crosse ; neither shall they deliberately 
trip, strike, or push each other.” Tripping and 
striking we need not enlarge upon; but push- 
ing and roughness generally cannot be looked 
after too sharply. Holding an opponent is 
bad enough, but holding his crosse is worse. 
You are at liberty to strike it, or knock it up 
or aside, with your own crosse, but never with . 
the hand or foot. 

Rule XVIII. Changing Sides. 
After each game the players shall change 


goals, unless otherwise agreed upon. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1146. (Roll on tea) ho (yew) (dee) (pan) 
(D D) (ark) (blue) (ocean) (roll) (tent) 
(house) (and) (fleet) ss (weep over thee in 
vane) (jack) s (pea) (rat) — ‘‘ Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean, roll; Ten thousand 
fleets sweep over thee in vain.” Jack Sprat. 
1147. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 1148. 1. Arizo- 
na. 2. Pontchartrain. 3. Loo-Choo. 4. Ar- 
arat. 5. Neagh. 6. Erie. 7. Tabor — A 
PLANET— ANOTHER. 1149. Kaskaskia. 1150. 
Spring. 1151.1. Peas. 2. Tea. 3. Bread. 
4- A dish of oysters fried in batter. 5. A plate 
of tripe. 6. Stewed liver. 7. Ten fine new 
Westphalia hams. 8. Canned peaches. 9g. 
Nice red olive radishes. 1152. Painless. 1153. 
Spartan. 1154. Lake Superior. 


II55- REBUS. 





1156. Behead something very hard. and leave 
something very soft. ZEPHYR. 
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| BLANKS. 
| Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 


| last. word. | 

1157. ——— your money and buy a vase. 1158, 

| A —— is a fruit you can buy cheap, 1159. 

| Don’t —— any one to cheat. Ortentat. 

ENIGMA. 

1160. It is composed of nine letters. The 1, 

2, 3, 4,5, 6 is a layer. The 7, 8, 9 is a pre. 

cious stone. The whole denotes a deception, 
Irish Lew. 


1161. REeBus.—A POPULAR SONG. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

1162. Syncopate a ruler, and leave a vehicle. 
1163. Syncopate lean, and leave a metal. 1164. 
Syncopate a picture, and leave a measure. 
1165. Syncopate a fish, and leave an article of 
wearing apparel. 1166. Syncopate a noise, 
and leave a small bullet. 1167. Syncopate a 
metal, and leave what some men make of it. 

Hucxu Howarp. 


1168. GEOGRAPHICAL REBuUs. 





CHARADE. 
1169. My second is sometimes a vowel, and 
my first is often doomed to my whole. 
THE QUAKER. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF HEATHEN DEITIES. 

1r7o. A saint. 1r7r. Peruses, 1172.A thin 
soil. 1173. Sore. 1174. Arms. 1175. My hen. 
1176. He’s cruel. 1177. Sore ant. 1178. Be 
sure. 1179. Sugar. 1180. A thin a. 1181. 
O, tear. ‘TEMPEST. 
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ONSIEUR has been making molasses 

candy, and tells us how to do it. We 
went to candy parties thirty years ago, and 
went through the same programme, fun and 
all. Head work crowded out. — We have made 
use of many of Laura Keene’s reversions. — 
Petr Oleum, we have before declined to men- 
tion any desire for special correspondents. If 
O. B. Diah wishes to write to anybody, he will 
say so through the regular medium. —M. J. P., 
we have the ‘‘cabbage” now on hand. — 
Green, Seal & Co., the rebuses are ‘capital, 
but, unfortunately, they are very old. 

Trix, No. 1813 Vineyard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., thinks he wants to correspond with some 
one about stamps and other’ “curiosities.” — 
We have another Rip Van Winkle; so will 
Junior please send another nom de plume, also 
his real name, for the private consideration of 
the editor. — Green Heron, Esquire, insists 
that he is not a native of the *“‘ Hub,” and 
therefore Aas been outside of it several times; 
and closes his racy epistle by saying, ‘‘Any- 
body who has a superfluous flow of ill temper 
may work it off in abusing my New York let- 
ter.” He will survive the blows. 

Bashful has been visiting the collieries in 
Pennsylvania with an excursion party, and 
sends a long account of the journey, but does 
not give much interesting information with 
regard to the coal mines. To write such a 
description, one should keep his eyes and ears 
open to all that is novel, strange, and interest- 
ing, and write it down. A mere account of 
travelling on this railroad, and stopping at 
that town, and saying, ‘‘ We enjoyed it much,” 
“Tt was very fine,” ** The day was pleasant,” 
does not display a thoughtful mind, or make 
an interesting chronicle. This is: merely a 
hint to all our correspondents, and Bashful’s 
letter was much more acceptable than many 
others. 

Pearl Coam sends the inscription on a Chi- 
hese coin, and asks us to give a translation 
of it. This is the best we can do: “*Ching- 
Chang whang te Kwang hop cat go hang.” 
A free translation of which might be, “ There 


. 
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are no blue cats in China.” If this is not sat- 
isfactory, Pearl should apply to Mr. Burlin- 
game, who is more familiar with the dialect of 
the Celestials than we claim to be. — We have 
a letter for Hautboy, which shall be forwarded 
when he sends his address. — Chas. J. B.; we 
intend to continue them as long as the author 
can use a pen. — Frank B., the numbers will 
cost $1.00. What state? Good skates can 
be obtained for about four or five dollars. 

Downsey, the numerical is too easy. Would 
be delighted to go there. — We accept Ches- 
ter’s last rebus. — Bob O. Link, the rebus has 
been published. We do not print all the co- 
nundrums that are sent. _The one we did not 
notice was very old. — Bunny’s account of his 
boating adventure is quite good. — We select a 
charade from Humorist’s numerous contribu- 
tions. — Dictator has changed his name from 
Hugh Howard to the above, and wishes cor- 
respondents to make a note of it. Address 
Dictator, Box 5970, New York City. 

Willie Whissle is almost an old acquaintance. 
General Grant will scarcely bear any more at- 
tacks from the head-workers. He has had a 
pretty rough time at their hands already. — 
Waterman wants to know what are the A, B, C’s 
of drunkenness? Ale, beer, and cider, of course. 
The transpositions are fair, but really we have 
not room for them in our drawer this week. — 


Toozle talks well on the subject of subscribers, 


and we do not doubt that he will act well. For 
transposition, see answer to Waterman. 

We must also inform R. Bonheur that at pres- 
ent we have not room for his puzzles. Our 
young friends now have a fine opportunity to 
exercise their wits in inventing original and 
smart head work against the time when we 
shall want it. — O. B. Diah’s rebus is too good 
to be lost; so we will lay it up for that future 
time of need. The subject of the longest con- 
tains a sentiment that casts reproach upon the 
fairer ones, which we do not care to indorse. 


ACCEPTED. 


Rebuses — Laura Keene, Bunny, Humorist; 
puzzles — Sancho Panza, Monsieur. 


DECLINED. 

Dictator, Y. C., Slim Jim, Hoky Poky, Paul 
Kendall, Runaway, Rover St. Clair, Sam Slick, 
Amos Keetur. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Edward S. Leslie (on postage stamps), Box 
1008, Worcester, Mass.; E. S. G., Drawer 52, 
Watertown, Jefierson County, N. Y.; Y. C., 
177 Longworth Street, Cincinnati, O.; Willie 
Whissle, Box 2170, New Haven, Ct. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Hastening to 

the “Old Corner,” we were hospitably 
received by the Messrs. Procter, who politely 
showed us through their extensive establish- 
ment, which, besides being a bookstore, has 
a variety of goods, which entitles it to rank as 
a first-class museum. They publish the Cape 
Ann Advertiser, which is a live newspaper. 
We also paid a brief visit to the large store of 
our friend Mr. J. 8. E. Rogers, who also pub- 
lishes a capital weekly. He is a gentleman of 
excellent taste, for the young ladies behind his 
counters were unexceptionably fair. Going on 
board again, we had a cheerful family gather- 
ing in the well-lighted cabin, and then “ turned 
in.” Our state-room worked splendidly, and 
we slept as only an editor with a clean-con- 
science can sleep; we don’t know how the 
auburn-bearded slept, but our swan folded his 
white wings, and — lay awake most of the 
night. Others did as well as they could. We 
rose the next morning, rested and refreshed, 
at our usual hour; that is to say, we did not 
disturb any of the tardy sleepers in the town 
or on board the vessels in the harbor. Indeed, 
our palatial little apartment was so exceedingly 
pleasant and comfortable, that we did not care 
to leave it even at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Alick again distinguished himself at the 
galley, and we began to tremble at the idea of 
becoming so corpulent that we could not write. 
As the finances of State Street were liable to 
suffer in the prolonged absence of the banker, 
he was obliged to return after only a single 
day’s experience of the cruise, and we had the 
melancholy pleasure of escorting him to the 
railroad station. As soon as we returned, 
Captain Abbott made sail, and we stood out 
of the harbor, passing Eastern Point, and get- 
ting into a pretty heavy sea — the skipper did 
not say so — between. Thatcher’s and Straits- 
mouth Island; but the Violet behaved like a 
lady, and we stood out to the fishing-grounds. 
We were not remarkably fortunate, the total 
of the “‘catch” being one dog-fish — captured 
by the auburn-bearded — two cusk, and one 
cod, which was only one fish to each of the 
party. We did not feel encouraged; and 
standing in shore, we secured a comfortable 





position behind Straitsmouth, where the dishes 
would stay on the table and had a dinner 
which could not be excelled by Delmonico, 
The roast beef was capital, and “done to a 
turn.” The publisher was in ecstasies; at the 
table he was in his element, and Alick could 
not but be flattered by the ample justice done 
to the viands by his distinguished guest. Oth- 
ers ate something, but their trencher practice 
was not to be compared with that of the au- 
burn-bearded. 

After this very satisfactory performance, we 
fished for a while for perch, and caught enough 
to satisfy even the most rapacious angler. 
During this stop, we were honored with a visit 
from the venerable light-keeper of Straits- 
mouth, whom we treated as handsomely as we 
knew how. We accepted an invitation from 
him to visit the island, and in the mansion of 
the patriarchal official the publisher was ex- 
tremely gratified to learn that some of his 
books had solaced the weary wintry hours of 
the family. The Nestor of the rocks put us on 
board in his dory, and we sailed for Rockport. 

The honest occupant of the starboard berth 
was able to go on shore with us after supper; 
but for some reason or other, the auburn- 
bearded was not disposed to join us. After 
the vast quantity of roast beef and fried perch 
he had consumed, it would have been strange 
if he had been so disposed... The first craft we 
saw in the dock was the veritable “ Starry 
Flag,” which possibly some of our readers 
have heard of. Our mission on shore was to 
visit a reverend friend, whom we found at a 
class-meeting in his vestry. We listened to 
the exercises with interest, and we hope the 
occasion was not altogether unprofitable to us. 

Our second night on board was not less 
agreeable than the first; but the morning 
brought the unpleasant task of parting. for a 
brief period, with the auburn-bearded, for the 
political lambs at Worcester needed a shepard 
for the day, and he was obliged to go. We 
were sorry to lose him, even for that “ brief 
space of period.” We had plenty of provis- 
ions, and he was the life of the party. We 
bade him an affectionate adieu, and he de- 
parted in peace. Sadly we returned on board; 
the captain called all hands — including Alick. 
We hoisted sail, and stood over for the Isles of 
Shoals. ‘At eleven o’clock we came to anchor 
under the lee of Star Island, and we went on 
shore. while our cuisinter worked up the details 
of the bill of fare. But before we eat it, we 
must pause to say, boys and girls, that we are 
still your faithful friend, 

Oxtver OPric. 





